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THE PRINCE OF IMPOSTORS. 


BY WILL M. TIPTON. 


[CONCLUDED. } 


N May, 1893, a few months after filing his petition, 
Reavis caused to be taken at Los Angeles and San 
Francisco the depositions of witnesses who proved 
every fact material to the question of his wife’s 
identity. Upon the conclusion of the taking of 

| depositions at San Francisco, so strong was the 

| Meese | case that Reavis’s principal counsel, a lawyer of na- 
tional reputation, said that it was already made, and that it could not be 
more nearly perfect. As evidence of his confidence in its impregna- 
ble character he returned to the East without going to Los Angeles, 
and the testimony in the latter city was taken by Reavis himself. He 
produced the party who attended Mrs. Masé at the birth of the twins; 
he brought forward the man who had prepared the grave and helped to 
bury the mother and her boy baby; he found Andres Sandoval, at 
whose restaurant the survivors of the party had taken their meals in 
San Francisco; he had other witnesses who had met and known them 
there, who knew when the grandmother had taken the girl baby and 
had gone away to Sherwood Valley with John A. Treadway. Every de- 
tail of the residence of Mas and his father-in-law in San Francisco was 
proved by persons who had been their intimates while there. Their 
sailing for Spain, the departure of Treadway for Sherwood Valley, the 
death of Mas6’s mother, that of the nurse, the life of the little girl in 
the families of Sherwood and Snowball, and her subsequent movements 
from place to place up to the time she became the common-law wife 
of Reavis, all was proved by the sworn testimony of witnesses. Every 
important fact in her career, from the moment of her birth for a period 
of over twenty years, was established by the statements of persons who 
were submitted to the crucial test of cross-examination at the hands of 

amost able lawyer. The situation was astounding. It appeared to a 

layman that the United States must of necessity confess judgment in 
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favor of Reavis for a property covering the 
best part of Arizona and a goodly portion 
of New Mexico. For Reavis had made his 
own calculations, and in reducing the Span- 
ish measurements, mentioned in the grant, 
to English acres, estimated the area at 
12,467,456. It was of rectangular form, 
more than 236 miles from east to west, 
and nearly 79 miles from north to south. 
Its western boundary was miles west of 
Phoenix, Arizona, and the eastern boundary 
reached to the suburbs of Silver City, New 
Mexico. It was an empire in itself. More 
than 19,000 square miles! More than twice 
the area of New Hampshire! Nearly thrice 
that of Massachusetts, and almost five’times 
as great as that of Connecticut! 

In the face of such a showing, fortunate 
indeed were the citizens of Arizona, and 
fortunate was the United States in having 

nweeeete ae its interests in the hands of Mr. Matt. G. 
= Reynolds, the United States attorney for the 

MATE. aoerense. Court of Private Land Claims. Mr. Rey- 
saan? cir nolds is a graduate of Annapolis ; he served 
in the navy for a number of years after his 

graduation, and then resigned to study law. Neither as a naval officer 

nor as a lawyer had he learned to be easily frightened. He set to work 

with a will to prepare the government’s side of the case for trial. No 

clue was allowed to escape investigation. His assistants were sent to 
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every point offering any prospect of informa- 
tion as to the truth of Reavis’s allegations and 
proofs The country was searched from San 
Francisco to New York. Mexico and Spain 
were visited, and the results were as great as 
had been the consternation at the apparently 
impregnable character of Reavis’s monumental 

fabrication. 
Mr. Severo Mallet-Prevost of New York, 
since Secretary of the Venezuelan Boundary 
Commission, who was employed by the Attor- 
ney-General of the United States as special 
counsel to assist Mr. Reynolds, made a tour of 
investigation in California and Mexico, and two 
trips to Spain. He discovered that the will of 
the second Baron of Arizona, as found in the 
notarial records in Madrid, was a forgery. He 
obtained from the proper custodians of the 
records of the orders of the Golden Fleece, 
menial a Montesa and Charles III, certificates showing 
adie that no such person as Don Miguel Nemécio 
SEVERO MALLET-PREVOST. Silva de Peralta had ever been a member of 
SES THR Wels We. Beyncién those orders. He discovered that Reavis while 
in Spain in 1886, engaged in the delectable 
occupation of spending the money furnished by his California million- 
aire patron, had been detected in the act of attempting to introduce 
into the archives of the Indies in the city of Seville, forged papers 
relating to the Peralta grant; that he had fled from Spain before his 
arrest could be effected ; that proceedings were had in accordance with 
the Spanish laws to determine the validity of the documents referred 
to, and that they had been declared by experts to be spurious; and that 
Reavis stood branded upon the criminal records of the Spanish mon- 

archy as a fugitive from justice. 

Before going to Mexico Mr. Mallett-Prevost carefully examined the 
certified copy of the Guadalajara records filed by Reavis as the basis 
of his claim. The first thing that attracted attention was that the 
language used in some of the 
cédulas was not good Spanish. 

There were also some historical 
inconsistencies. The command- 
ant general of the Internal Pro- 
vinces of New Spain was refer- 
red to in the cédu/a of 1742. 
Now, those provinces did not be- 
come a political subdivision of 
the vice-royalty until thirty-four 
years after that date ; and there 
was no such officer as their com- 
mandant general until after the 
issuance of the decree of August 
22, 1776. In another of the de- 
crees, dated in 1758, reference 
was made to the /wicio de concilia- 
ction, which was a proceeding un- 
known to the Spanish law until 
the adoption of the Constitution 
of 1812. These slight blunders 
excited suspicion as to the gen- 
uineness of the documents in 
Guadalajara. L. A. HUGHES. 
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L A. Bng. Co. LAST PAGE OF THE BOOK OF CEDULAS. 
The forged autograph of the Royal Notary Urbano Antonio Ballesteros, (See page 167.) 


When these were finally subjected to a critical examination, it was 
demonstrated that the suspicions aroused by perusal of the certified 
copy were not without foundation. 

But before this examination was made Reavis having learned of the 
intention of Mr. Reynolds to send a Spanish and graphological expert 
to Guadalajara for the purpose of studying the originals, at once wrote 
to Don Manuel Cordero, the secretary of the aywntamiento in that city, 
urging him not to permit the representatives of the government to see 
the documents. A copy of his letter is in the possession of the govern- 
ment. Some of the arguments urged upon Mr. Cordero were as amus- 
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ing as they were characteristic of Reavis. Mr. Cordero, of course, 
paid no attention to them; but, on the contrary, offered every facility 
for making the examination. 

The cédu/a of 1742, appointing the Baron of Arizonaa royal inspector, 
was found in a manuscript book of cédu/as of over 500 pages, which had 
been arranged and bound in 1766. The cédu/a in question was upon 
two leaves, on the second of which three words bore evidence of hav- 
ing been written over other words which had been erased. These 
words were Visi/ador, inspector, Baron, baron, and Arizonaca, Arizona. 
The first leaf was in a single handwriting and contained no such 
changes. Much study was given to this document, and the results were 
these: The first leaf was a forgery throughout, having been skillfully 
interpolated for a genuine leaf which had been as skillfully removed. 
The second leaf was genuine, excepting the three changed words. The 
problem was to decipher the words originally written under these. 





L A. Eng. Co A GENUINE AUTOGRAPH OF BALLESTEROS. 


After a prolonged study, the details of which cannot be given here, this 
was accomplished. The word Virrey, viceroy, had originally been 
written in place of Visitedor, inspector; Conde, count, had been written 
under Baron, baron; while Fuenc/ara, the same in English, had occu- 
pied the space covered by Arisenaca, Arizona. The riddle was solved. 
The cédu/a claimed by Reavis to show the appointment of the Baron of 
Arizona as Inspector of New Spain, had been in its original form a ¢é- 
dula advising the city of Guadalajara of the fact that the king had ap- 
pointed the Count of Fuenclara as Viceroy of New Spain. 

The study of the other three books gave similar results. The book 
showing the genealogy of the first Baron of Arizona consisted of thirty- 
eight leaves, the first and two last being genuine, except where an attempt 
had been made on the latter to change, in the notaries’ certificate, the 
words stating the number of leaves of which the instrument was com- 
posed. Between leaves | and 37, thirty-five leaves of solidly forged 
matter, showing the noble descent and purity of blood of Mrs. Reavis’s 
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great-grandfather had been interpolated. 
In the notarial certificate on the last page, 
a pen stroke had been drawn across sev- 
eral words, and the words /reinta y ocho, 
thirty-eight (the number of leaves in the 
book), had been changed from their 
original form. When deciphered they 
were found to have been ciento sesenta y 
nueve, one hundred ahd Sixty-nine. So 
this genuine certificate had originally 
been attached to some genuine docu- 
ment containing that number of leaves, 
and it had been altered by the forger to 
make it agree with the number contained 
in the spurious document to which he 
attached it. 

The book of proceedings relating to 
the probate of the will of the first Baron 
was at first sight somewhat puzzling, be- 
cause much of it was genuine; but it 
took but a few days to separate the gen- 
uine from the forged portions. There 
was no mention of the Baron of Arizona, 
either by name or any one of his numer- 
ous titles in any genuine part of it. 
This was also true with regard to every 

Mausard Collier Eng Co other document in the archives purport- 
WILL M. TIPTON, ing to relate to the grant. 
Graphological expert, and special agent of the Court of The last book was one of parchment 
Land Claims. containing copies of various cédu/as, and 
depending for its authenticity on the 
signature, appearing on the last page, of Urbano Antonio Ballesteros, 
a royal notary. The genuine signatures of this officer were numerous 
in the archives, and the scientific comparison of the signature in ques- 
tion with these quickly demonstrated that it was a bungling forgery. 

Thus was undermined the very foundation of Reavis’s claim. To one 
skilled in the study of forged writing it is hard to believe that he could 
have expected his so-called original documents to withstand the test of 
examination at the hands of a competent graphologist. Certain it is 
that in twenty-five years he did not succeed in finding a genuine docu- 
ment relating to the Peralta grant. 

But there were still other investigations to be made. Mr. Reynolds 
did not overlook any feature of the case. He sent to California Mr. L. 
A. Hughes of Santa Fé, New Mexico, to investigate the truth of the 
story outlined in the depositions taken on Reavis’s behalf at San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. The value of the labors performed by Mr. 
Hughes cannot be appreciated by anyone not familiar with the difficul- 
ties he encountered. For months he labored without any encourage- 
ment, and with little hope of final success. But with industry, courage 
and intelligence of the highest order he patiently pursued his perplex- 
ing task, and was finally rewarded by giving to the Peralta myth its 
death- blow. He discovered that the records of the old church of San 
Salvador had been tampered with ; that leaves had been removed from 
the books, and others containing the forged entries in regard to the 
baptism of the Mas6 twins and the death of the mother and infant boy 
had been interpolated. He found Louis Roubidoux and his wife, who 
were alleged to have acted as godparents at the baptism of the twins, 
and they denied all knowledge of any such occurrence. He discovered 
that the depositions offered in Reavis’s aid to establish the identity of 
his wife as the great-granddaughter of the original grantee of the Per- 
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below the second signature of Solis are forgeries 


alta grant were a mass of perjury; that the persons alleged to have 
formed the party who took their meals at Andres Sandoval’s restaurant 
in San Francisco in 1862, had, with one exception, never existed. That 
one was John A. Treadway, the so-called guardian of the infant baron- 
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ess. Treadway was one of the very few realities found in any way con- 
nected with the tale Reavis had concocted about the Peralta grant. He 
was a native of New York, and the friend of Alfred E. Sherwood, for 
whom Sherwood Valley was named. He came there about 1854, and 
finally went away to Sacramento county, where he died. While in 
Sherwood Valley he lived with an Indian woman, who bore him a 
child, a little girl whom he named Sofia. This was the child Sher- 
wood gave to Snowball, the child who afterward became the wife of 
Reavis, and through whom he attempted to steal from the United States 
a property worth a hundred millions of dollars. Mr. Hughes also dis- 
covered the man who buried Treadway, and who erected a stone over 
his grave inscribed with the date of his death — Nov. 21, 1861 — more 
than six months prior to the time when the perjured witnesses had 
sworn that he had brought to Sherwood Valley the infant daughter of 
Mas6. The name that Treadway had given to his illegitimate child was 
the name of his youngest sister, of whom he was evidently very fond, 
and whom he frequently mentioned in conversation with the friend 
who buried him. 

On the trial of the case the government proved in detail not possible 
here to recount the absolute fictitiousness of the claim, the spurious- 
ness of the muniments, and the falsity of Reavis’s depositions. 

He it was who had fabricated the tale of his wife’s noble descent. In 
a lawyer’s office, on Market street, San Francisco, he had prepared the 
story to be told by each witness. He had contracted with a resident of 
that city, in consideration of the sum of $50,000 to furnish him with 
persons who would swear to the various statements he had formulated. 
These persons were produced, and under Reavis’s tuition learned and 
rehearsed the parts they were to play in the drama of crime. Some of 
them are today fugitives from justice, in foreign countries. Reavis, 
at the time of the trial, occupied the witness stand for a number of days, 
during which time he related a most remarkable narrative of his event- 
ful and ill-spent life. His wife, well drilled in her part of the deception, 
was also a witness, but under the searching ordeal of cross-examination, 
although skillfully avoiding for a long time the snares spread for her 
entanglement, finally broke down and burst into tears, while her beau- 
tiful twin boys clung in affright and consternation to herskirts. It was 
an affecting and dramatic scene, but it did not swerve from their pur- 
pose those whose duty it was to expose the monumental scheme of 
robbery. 

The court by a unanimous opinion rejected the grant. Reavis was 
arrested, indicted for conspiracy to defraud the United States, was tried, 
convicted and sent to the penitentiary. 

Mr. Reynolds had the management and control of both the civil and 
criminal cases, being specially selected by the Department of Justice, 
after the termination of the former, to prosecute Reavis for his at- 
tempted fraud against the government. Much of the credit for the suc- 
cess of the case is due to Attorney General Olney’s determination to 
sustain the government’s attorney at any cost in unearthing the un- 
paralleled swindle. 

In the annual report of the Department of Justice, for the year 1895, 
Attorney General Harmon, referring to this case, said: ‘‘ The case is 
remarkable as probably the greatest fraud ever attempted against a 
government in its own courts.’’ 


Santa Fe, N. 4 
Reavis will leave the New Mexico Penitentiary in Way, an old and ruined man. He says he has repented, 
and will lead a different life. Very likety. See editorial pages. 
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a BY JUAN DEL RIO. 
, LITTLE over two years ago a 
few busy people in Los An- 
/ geles, who try to be good 
Americans, grew tired and ashamed of their own 
and other American carelessness of things outside 
““enterprise,’’ and resolved to try to do a certain 
duty of the community at large before it should 
,be too late. And thanks to an intelligent com- 
& |munity, willing to back up anyone who will 
‘take the trouble,’’ they are succeeding be- 
yond their rosiest expectations. 
-< America is not altogether new. Even the 
United States has antiquities, little known 
_.~ and little respected as they are. Nearly all 
‘ are in the Southwest—all the most import- 
ant ones. New Mexico and Arizona have 
THE CHOIR LOPT AT SAN JUAN. hundreds of prehistoric ruins; and scores 
pan ty 6. A, Tele more that go back as far as Plymouth Rock. 
The California antiquities are less ancient, but no less impressive. 
We have many things in the Golden State worth saving; and particu- 
larly the old Spanish Missions— which date back Jittle more than a 
century, and some not even so long, but which have become world- 
famous by their romantic history and their noble architecture. 
Incredible as it may seem, the nation which claims the highest civil- 
ization on earth has thus far been most stupid in neglecting its mon- 
uments of antiquity. The first incorporated effective movement in all 
the United States to preserve such historic treasures on a generous scale 
was the Landmarks Club, organized in Los Angeles in the last weeks of 
1895, incorporated under the laws of the State, and in active work since 
February, 1896. As California is nearly 1000 miles long, and the 2! 
Missions form a line of full half that distance, the Club undertook to 
cover only 300 miles. It is not practicable to give personal supervision 
to a greater area; and the care of the northern half of the State will 
doubtless be taken up in time by competent and responsible persons on 
the ground. 
Arizona has already felt the leaven; and rational people are caring 
for at least one of the prehistoric ‘‘Cliff-Dweller’’ ruins. In New 
Mexico a few devoted Southwesterners begin to aim at similar conserva- 
tion of some of the matchless ruins which dot that wonderland; and 
the movement will spread over the two territories—let us hope before 
it shall be too late. 
The Landmarks Club has been fortunate in its public. Through the 
pages of this magazine it has appealed to a wide and generous constit- 
uency. Every State in the Union, and several localities on the other 
side of the world, aided this American attempt to preserve American 
antiquities. In two working years the club has raised about $3000 by 
subscriptions and membership dues. For that sum —large to collect 
but small to apply—it has been able to make two very remarkable 
bargains. It has secured (free) long leases on the two most important 
Missions within its jurisdiction — and the two most in need of care — 
and has done the heaviest work in safeguarding them. San Juan Capis- 
trano in 1896, San Fernando Rey in 1897 —it has saved the chief build- 
ings at each, so that they will stand, about as they are now, in the year 
2000. If nothing had been done, nothing would have been left of 
either Mission by the year 1900. The broken and rotten roofs have 
been replaced with massive structures, tiled precisely as they were at 
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L. A. Eng. Co SOUTH FRONT, CAPISTRANO, Photo. by Bertrand 
Before Repairs. 


first ; 450 feet of 12-foot corridors at Capistrano have been re-roofed 
with asphalt as before; breached walls have been repaired, leaning ones 
‘*tied,’’ crumbling masonry buttressed. In all, the Club has put on 
more than two acres of roof. And several hundred tons of debris have 
been removed from rooms and corridors. In a word, these two Missicns 
are being protected and repaired—and not spoiled. The work is con- 
ducted by experts in Spanish-American architecture, with scrupulous 
care to preserve the original 
character of the buildings 
and the plan. At each of 
these Missions there is much 
to be done, in the preserva- 
tion of minor buildings; 
but the Club has aimed todo 
first the work of first im- 
portance. 

The conservation of the 
Mission ruins is but a part 
of the Club’s logical work, 
though first and most im- 
perative. Itis a permanent, 
incorporated body, vowed 
to the care and protection 
of all the historic landmarks 
of Southern California. As 
part of its plan it will under- 
take the conservation of 
California collections; and 
intends presently to have a 
museum for their safe keep- 
ing. Incidentally, and aside 
from more pressing work, it 
has saved the historic Plaza 
of Los Angeles from oblite- 
L. A. Ene. Co ration, and has revised the 

THE SAME, SINCE REPAIRS. street-names of the city, sav- 
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L.A. Eng. Co SAN FERNANDO, BEFORE AND AFTER. Photos. by C.F. t 
The two upyer pictures show how the roof of the church has been replaced ; the lower, the closing cf a hage 
breach in the monastery 
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400 feet of sheeting on the cloisters 


Dilapid vtion of the chur. h roof 


Church re-roofed with tile and cloisters with asphaltum 
Mausard-Collier Eng. Co. Photos. by C. F. 1. 
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‘*LANDMARKS’’ WORK AT SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO. 
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RUINS OF THE STONE ‘CHURCH, CAPISTRANO. 


Stonework strengthened and several hundred tons of debris remuved 





THE CHURCH, SAN FERNANDO, 


Roofed solidly with shakes .o be covered with tiles when the Club can procure them 





‘ 
t 
THE MONASTERY, SAN FERNANDO. 
Roofed (40,000 tiles) and cloisters put in their original condition, 
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ing a great many historic titles which were thoughtlessly being crowded 
out by the names of some real-estate man’s sweetheart or some con- 
tractor’s pet dog. 

The files of this magazine for a couple of years show something of 
the beauty and dignity of the monuments the Landmarks Club is pre- 
serving; and the illustrations which accompany this article give a 
limited but typical idea of the magnitude and expertness of the work it 
has already done. 

El Alisal, Cal 


Two NOTABLE TREES. 


BY ARTHUR S. BENT 


HE Temescal cafion, twenty-five miles long and from 
two to three wide, extends in a nearly straight east- 
and-west line between Corona (formerly South 
Riverside) and Elsinore. Its north wall is a rangé 
of hills, steep, high and barren, which shut out the 
strong summer winds of the valley. On the south 
rises the splendid Santa Ana range, the blue glories 
of its timbered slopes broken by many deep cafions 
in which flow clear, cold streams, measuring from 
an inch of water to two thousand. 

All are picturesque as rugged walls, tumbled 
rocks, trees, ferns and deep shadows can make 
them. The cafion is traversed by one of the best 

and oldest county roads in Southern California, over which, in 

early days, went most of the travel into the San Diego country, and 
though today flanked and threatened on every side by railroads, no 
screech of engine has yet profaned its pleasant quiet and trightened 
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away the spirit of Tradition which here finds a resting place. For Te- 
mescal is rich in traditions. There are yet Indian families living in the 
homes their fathers built a hundred years ago, and many a story of 
those wild days may be heard by him who can unlock their tongues. 
Midway of the cafion’s len it is entered by the most important of its 
side cafions, called ‘‘Coldwater,’’ from which flows a magnificent 
mountain brook, well stocked with trout for a distance of ten miles 
into the range. At the mouth of this ‘‘Cold Stream ”’ isa beautiful 
mesa lying hundreds of feet above the road, which for charm of view 
and environment is unsurpassed in Southern California. It will surprise 
many to learn that within three comfortable hours of Los An + may 
be found good accommodations with the finest hunting on shing, 
delicious water drawn from a miniature lake, of itself worth the trip to 
see, a glorious view, the sweet mountain airs of a thousand-foot alti- 
tude, a live-oak grove remarkable for its density and beauty, and not 
least, a concrete natatorium through which continually flows a stream 
of sulphur water at 100 degrees temperature. 

At the foot of the slope lies Temescal proper, and here the road 
makes a slight turn, passing an oak tree. 

One feels like saying ‘Ae oak tree, for hereabouts, certainly, there is 
none like untohim. This ancient giant stands alone and distant from 
any of his kind, and his splendid proportions challenge the eye of the 
most indifferent passer. On every hand elsewhere is a heavy growth 
of brush, wild flowers and weeds, but from his royal circle all lesser 
things have shrunk away, and an unbroken carpet of fine soft grass 
spreads beneath and around his shadow. In shape, this oak is sym- 
metrical and unmarred, and its shaggy limbs show beautifully through 
its rich foliage. Three feet from the ground its trunk is full 25 feet in 
circumference, while overhead its great branches stretch out, level as a 
ceiling, across a span of 120 feet. 

There is a famous live-oak in Santa Barbara, and another in South 
Pasadena, but they both make poor seconds to this monarch whose 
great age is suggested by the deeply wrinkled bark no less than by its 
size. 

Tradition tells of wild festas and dances held beneath its roof, and 
strange and hurried gatherings there, and not much imagination is 
needed as one looks upon it, to believe that it has learned the secret of 
the ages. 

Just off the road a mile west, are some abandoned adobes, one of 
which is stiJl habitable. Behind it are a few ruined and nearly lifeless 
old fruit trees, what was once an orchard having been long since given 
over to squirrels and weeds. But rising above the ruins of its comrades, 
with unworn strength and beauty, is a noble Mission olive. Much 
abuse has marred its symmetry. In days past it has been used as a 
“snubbing post” until its trunk is all but girdled. Great limbs have 
been torn away and camp fires have scathed the dark foliage. But it 
has clung to life through all calamities, and at last has seen its persecu- 
tors scattered to return no more. Stunted though it must have been 
by this usage, it has reached a height of 40 feet, measures 45 feet across 
its branches, and three feet above ground is 8 feet in circumference. 
Morever, it still bears a bountiful crop of large, fine olives. A careful 
effort to ascertain its age showed it to be about 110 years old. On each 
side of it are the broken stumps of two more olives evidently planted at 
the same time, which are still sprouting in a pathetic effort to renew 
their youth. 

But this old tree by some good fortune escaped the axe and lives to 
claim membership in that ancient and honorable band of immortals, 
transplanted from Spain by the Franciscan fathers. It is one of the 
oldest olives in the United States. 

Los Angeles. 
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OF WEST-COAST SHELLS. 


BY J. TORREY CONNOR. 


is five o’clock of a grey, misty morning. The 
beach is deserted, even the sea ls having be- 
taken themselves to the buoy, where they huddle 
forlornly. The waves, as they recede, leave at our 
feet masses of kelp, many-tinted mosses and 
curious shells. Early as it is we shall not long 
have the beach to ourselves, for those who collect 
shells for the trade are already astir. 

Among the rocks left bare by the fast ebbing 
tide, we find limpets galore. These cling to the 
rocks with the broad, muscular foot, and are pro- | 
tected by their shield-shaped shells. The limpet’s 
make-up is similar to that of other mollusks; it 
has a mantle that lines the free part of the shell, a 
muscular foot, which enables it to anchor itself at will, and a head, 
provided with a iy of eyes, feelers, and a mouth containing a lon 
tongue, studded hooks. Other organs have been given it, includ- 
ing a heart, a liver, and gills for the purification of the blood. Limpets 
are plain, nee amg sen Seay song folk, invariably returning to 
their rocky {habitation whenever they venture off on a short voyage, 
which is seldom. Some have a circular opening in the top of the shell, 
and these are called ‘‘key-hole” limpets. Nei ae ney with 
the limpets are the hinnites, or rock oysters. distinguishing fea- 
tures of the rock oyster are its prominent, serrated ribs, twelve in num- 
ber, on the upper valve, and the unequal size of its ears. It is usually 
to be found in some sheltered spot, anchored by its lower valve to a 














rock, 

The shell of the chiton is curiously formed, being in eight sections, 
one overlapping the other a trifle, the whole forming a shield arched in 
the center. There are chitons of a yellowish-brown color, crossed by 
wavy lines of orange, red or green; others are of a dull drab, or olive 
green, a reddish-brown, black or ash color. There is a giant chiton, 
the valves or sections of which are white and shaped not unlike a 
butterfly. When found singly upon the beach, these valves are taken 
for complete shells, and are often spoken of as butterfly shells. 

Here is a fine specimen of the ranc//a Californica, or frog shell, a 
strong shell, and knobbed, its external color a yellowish-brown, but 
pure white within. This is one of our largest shells; the specimen I 
hold in my hand is about three inches in length, ‘but specimens are 
often found that are twice that length. 

The murex trialatus, a handsome shell belonging to the great family 
of rock shells, abounds in the waters of warm latitudes. Many of the 
rock shells are aglow with color within the aperture, and their exterior 
is frilled and “‘spined”’ in the most wonderful fashion. The mytilus 
Californianus swings fearlessly by a strong cable from some rock, 
directly in the course of the ap oop rere waves. It was one of 
the first of the West Coast shells to noted in Europe. The chorus 
Beicheri is also a resident of warm latitudes, and finds much to admire 
in the climate of Southern California. Six inches is the average 
length of this shell, which is conical in shape, and set round with sharp 

ints. It is of a dirty white color, and is not, by any means, the most 

utiful of the West Coast shells. 


The fecten is a ranger, though sometimes it spins acable and attaches 
itself to a rock. It is distin ed by strong ribs, separated by furrows. 
By opening and shutting its valves it propels itself through the water, 
all the time keeping a lookout with its row of eyes placed along 
the edge of the mantle. 
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The cardium, cockle or heart shell, is a ranger, using its muscular foot 
for ng and jumping. Its shape is round, and it has thirty ribs. The 
edge of the shell is “ toothed.” 

trolling along the beach we come upon a colony of mussels, weigh- 
ing at least five pounds, attached toa of kelp ; and a short distance 
beyond we find a w#atica, or sea snail. The last-named animal ht 
well be called the pirate of the beach, since it goes forth but to seek that 
which it may destroy. It makes its way rapidly through the sand by 
means of its muscular foot, and woe be to the unfortunate clam that 
crosses its track! The snail’s sharp drill readily pierces the armor of 
the clam, and the victim’s doom is sealed. 

In point of color the Aa/iotis, commonly called the abalone, easily 
takes rank as the handsomest of the West Coast shells. inning at 
the outer edge, the pearly inner lining runs the gamut of exquisite 
tints in green, rose and gold, deepening in the center at the spot covered 
by the huge muscle which controls the foot. When this muscle is torn 
away, a disc resembling the tail of the peacock in its gorgeous coloring 
is revealed. The holes at the edge of the shell discharge the water 
which has passed over the animal’s gills, and also serve as outlets for 
waste matter. New holes are constantly forming as the shell increases 
in size; one will find specimens varying from one-fourth of an inch to 
nine inches in length. The tongue of the abalone, which is from two 
to three inches long, and one-fourth of an inch wide, in a well wn 
specimen, bristles with teeth. The black abalone is more plentiful than 
the others, and the red abalone is the most beautiful of them all. This 
mollusk furnishes meat for those who like it (the Chinese), as well as 
material for inlaid work, shell ornaments, buttons, and things useful 
and ornamental without number. 


Los Angeles. 


AT THE LAND’S END. 


BY L. MAYNARD DIXON. 


STAND upon the shore of my release: 
Out into the immeasurable West, 
Far over down into eternal Space, 
Is spread the great blue shining Sea of Peace— 
Far glimmering in a deep unshaken rest, 
A shimmering sleep upon her sunlit face. 
The brown and fierce-browed hills stand still a bar 
Along the sky’s bright rim toward the East ; 
And here this yearning land outreaches far 
To take the glad Sea in his shining arms : 
A thousand thousand ages these great sands 
Have shining lain, where men have built few hopes, 
Bent like a bow of death within God’s hands. 


Among the low-set hills sly savages 

With keen-cut eyes go wandering in the thorn, 

And with a sense of thirst and hunger drawn 

Have pilfered from this rugged store scant life. 

And men of stronger hearts have come —and gone. 
They came— who knows through what unspoken pains ?— 
And pale they saw with desert-saddened eyes 

This Sea that reached to nothing. Others built, 

And taught, and tilled, and passed; but This remains. 
While over all the vast and hollow skies 

Of infinite tenderness from their deep mouth 

Sing on their song of Silence; and the drouth 

Bears hard upon the land, and mummifies 

These death-contorted ranges of the South. 
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1 am a city’s wan unwilling guest ; 

With three good Glanie=a dog, a horse, a gun. 
Would I might go to where mei t Southwest 
Lies throbbing with the the sun, 

And waiting still with all her ami brown breast 
Turned unto him ; where gray Time for a span 
Has dropped the seasons ; She awaits the best 
Soul-singing thought of some great silent man. 


San Francisco, Cal. 





OLD CALIFORNIA DAYS. 


SKETCHED BY EYE-WITNESSES. 


IV. A COUNTRY OF CENTAURS. 


NE of the first ‘“‘Americans”’ to plow the Pacific was 

Lieut. Joseph Warren Revere, U.S. Navy. Already by 

1827 or 1828, he had rounded the Horn and become ac- 

quainted with Lima and other South American cities. 

In the summer of 1845 he sailed from the Chesapeake 

on the sloop-of-war Cyane, and reached California very 

soon after the arrival of Frémont and party. Lieut. 

Revere wrote a book in 1846, which was published in 

1849, under the title 4 Zour of Duty in California ; 

‘including a description of the gold region [this was 

added by a friend who edited his notes] and an account of the voyage 

around Cape Horn; with notices of Lower California, the Gulf and 

Pacific Coasts, and the principal events attending the conquest of the _ 
Californias.’’ 

It isa very interesting book, and a valuable one. Lieut. Revere was a 
world-wide traveler, a good observer and a man of common sense ; 
and his comments on this voyage, on California and its prospects, are 
even now, 51 years after they were written, shrewder and more accurate 
than half our book-writing travelers put out today. His estimates of 
the future of the Golden State, his suggestions as to the need of a ‘“‘mag- 
netic telegraph” across the continent, and as tothe proper treatment of 
the Indians and Spanish Californians by our government, and many 
other evidences of judicious foresight, add genuine worth to a book 
which is also very interesting to the general reader. 

Some of Lieut. Revere’s more substantial passages shall be reprinted 
in their due time and place. At present it will suffice to quote a few 
paragraphs on the earlier days. The book is illustrated with sketches by 
Lieut. Revere, several of which have already been reproduced in this 
magazine. 

An expert lover of fine horses, Lient. Revere was deeply impressed 
by the cavalier side of life in early California. The Californians, he 
declares, are [in 1846] “‘ physically far superior to the Mexicans. They 
are a larger, more robust, more manly looking race, and this superiority 
is probably owing partly to the salubrity of their climate, and partly to 
their food, which consists principally of beef. . , : In 
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energy of character, and in point of courage, the Californians far sur- 
pass their southern neighbors. . , Nor do I believe 
it possible that any people could oupen the Californians i in horseman- 
ship, or excel them in the masterly use of the reata or lasso.’’ 

“After his wife and children, the darling objects of a Californian's 
heart, are his horses. In this respect he is not surpassed by the Arab. 
His whole ambition centers in his horses; his livelihood depends on 
them ; and they are the chief ministers of his pleasures. 

“ Bven his work is done on horseback, when ingenuity can make that 
possible ; and an American carpenter, residing in the country, assured 
me that an apprentice left him because he could not ‘shove the jack- 
plane’ on horseback. If the Californian wishes to visit his next-door 
neighbor, even in town, he mounts his horse; and I have been told of 
a skillful and celebrated vaquero, who having occasion to walk from a 
gambling-house to a dram-shop across the street, and from insuetude in 





this mode of progression having impaired the beauty of his counte- 
nance, indignantly exclaimed, upon picking himself up, ‘Zounds! 
this it is to walk on the ground!’ 

**The lineage of the Californian horse is undoubtedly of the purest and 
highest. The domestic horses of the country, as well as those immense 
herds of wild horses which range the plains of the Tulares in their 
primitive freedom, all derive their descent from the Andalusian horses, 
which so materially aided the redoubtable ‘Conquistadores ’ to subvert 
the Aztec empire and the Montezumas. This stock of course gives 
them a pure Arabian descent. How far they have retained the excel- 
lence of their blood, it is not supposed that a sailor can judge; and yet 
I should know something of the Arabian horse, having seen and 
mounted the noblest of the race in the stables of Mohammed Ali, Vice- 
roy of Egypt, and his son, Ibrahim Pasha, as well as those belonging to 
other potentates in Syria, Egypt, and Barbary, besides choice specimens 
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of the Persian stock in British India, and the real Nedjids of the Imaum 
of Muscat. The accident of traveling in an official capacity introduced 
me to those splendid studs, and gave me opportunities which I could 
not otherwise have enjoyed. To my eye, the Californian horses possess 
most points in common with those of the East, being of small size, but 
full chested, thin flanked, round in the barrel, clean limbed, with un- 
usually small heads, feet and ears, large full eyes, expanded nostrils, 
very full flowing manes and tails, and shaggy rough coats as compared 
with our breed—while in color they are seldom dark, but usually 
white, all sorts of greys, spotted, cream color, and dun, the proportion 
of piebalds being very great. The white and black horses are gen- 
erally preferred. 

“There still remain vast numbers of wild horses in California, but 
they have greatly diminished within a few years. As lately as ten years 
ago it was customary to corral large numbers of wild and half-wild 
mares, and slaughter them with the lance, merely to check the rapid in- 
crease of the equine race, which the rancheros feared would make 
pasture scarce for the neat cattle. 

**The value of a horse is proportioned to his adaptation to the various 
operations of a cattle-farm, his courage, skill, and fleetness in the pur- 
suit of wild cattle, and his familiarity with their subjugation and man- 
agement. The severest test of these qualities is his behavior in attack- 
ing a bear, a feat often undertaken by a single ranchero, without other 
aid than his horse, his inseparable friend the reata, and the accustomed 
knife worn in his garter. Thus equipped, he will lasso the largest and 
most ferocious bear ; and, drawing the brute to a tree, and taking a turn 
or two around him, will dispatch him with his knife, while the sagacious 
horse keeps the reata, fastened to the saddle, at its fullest tension. The 
bear, indeed, is immensely stronger than the horse, and, if lassoed by 
the fore-paw, could, by merely standing on his hind legs, draw up several 
mounted men united by the reatas; but skill and intrepidity accomplish 
what mere force could never do, and I have seen the fiercest and wildest 
bull attacked and overcome by a single vaquero, who carried him off as 
peacefully as if he were a puppy, led by a string. — , 

“No stabling, no grooming, no farriery, no shoeing, no docking, no 
clipping, no jockeying, are connected with the care of the California 
horse. After a hard day’s journey he is unsaddled, and suffered to 
roam at large until he is again wanted by his master. The manadas 
once put under the care of their garafion, require no farther manage- 
ment than merely to drive them back from a neighbor’s rancho to 
which they may have strayed. The sultan garafion keeps a jealous eye 
over his harem, and should one of them attempt to stray from her 
‘carencia,’ or to encourage the advances of a neighboring sultan, not 
only does the injured husband, with war-like neighs loud-sounding, 
attack the seducer with hoofs and teeth, but the luckless odalisque is 
sure to receive a severe punishment. 

“The horse in California probably attains his greatest age, owing, 
perhaps, to his living in a state of nature, and having abundance of 
food. General Vallejo has horses in his possession which he has owned 


upwards of twenty-five years, and I have been assured that this age is 
not uncommon. They are subject to none of the maladies of our 


horses.” 
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THE SANTA FE TRAIL. 


OUR MOST ROMANTIC HIGHWAY. 


LTHOUGH the name of this famous old prairie high- 

way from Independence, Mo., to Santa Fé, N. M., 

is u household word everywhere, the public has really 

known very little of its history. In there has never 
before been published a comprehensive account of it. Now 
Col. Henry Inman, a quartermaster in the U. S. Army, who 
has known the Trail intimately for more than a third of a 
century, has given us a volume of nearly 500 pages which, 
despite very serious shortcomings, is a book of very genu 
ine value as a contemporary chronicle. Col. Inman as an 
eye-witness of the life of the Trail and of some of its 
tragedies, as a personal friend of the famous frontiersmen 
who were identified with it, and as a genial and under- 
tanding story-teller—is a success ; and wap ge bed these 
f records is a real service to history. On the other hand, 
wherever he wanders outside these limits he is a blind leader of the 
blind. Nothing could be more absurd in any book—nor more lament- 
able in a book otherwise of such positive value—than the looseness of 












his phy, the utter wildness of his historical statement of nearly 
eve: ing prior to 1825, and his persistent misspelling of Spanish 
words. After the American era on the Trail begins, he is a most enter- 


taining and reliable guide; and his sketches of Kit Carson, Bridger, 
Beckwourth, Maxwell, Wooton and other of the old frontier heroes are 
deeply interesting. Col. Inman is also an essentially fair-minded 
chronicler. His testimony that he never knew of an Indian outbreak 
which was not caused by broken faith on the part of the government 
or its agents; and that he never knew or heard of but two strictly 
honest Indian agents (Kit Carson and Col. Boone), and that both were 
discharged therefor—is significant evidence from such a witness. 
His descriptions of the old caravans, the Indian fights, and many other 
phases of a life now gone by forever, are the fullest we have had, and 
are authoritative. Every American should read this strangely stirring 
and gossipy chronicle of one of the most romantic chapters in our 
national history. 

But the reader will have to lay aside as worthless nearly all Col. In- 
man’s introductory “‘ history.’’ He has been so unfortunate as to de- 
pend, for this, largely on ex-Gov. Prince’s discredited handbook, a sort 
of “‘curbstone history’’ written to be sold at a ‘“‘ Tertio-Millennial’’ of 
Santa Fé, which various ‘‘ boomers’’ managed to hold in 1883—a small 
matter of 55 years too soon. This handbook has misled thousands of 
tourists and space-writers, but was never taken seriously by scholars ; 
and Col. Inman might quite as well have quoted Mother Goose as an 
authority. 

So fine a type as this veteran army officer owes it to himself to be 
aware that Cabeza de Vaca never was within 400 miles of the Santa Fé 
Trail. He saw buffalo three times—in southeastern Texas. After he 
was re-united with his fellows in misfortune and the transcontinental 
wandering began, they never saw a bison. They crossed Texas and 
Chihuahua more than 300 miles south of the southernmost Pueblo town. 
This has been so absolutely proved that no scholar has thought of re- 
opening the subject in ten years. 

Neither did De Soto ever see an inch of the Trail. Alvarado, in 1540, 
was the first European that did; and Coronado, his commander, a year 


* The Old Santa Fé Trail, by Col. Henry Inman, with illustrations by Remington. 
The Macmillan Co.,N. ¥. $8.50. 
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later, was the first that followed its general course—which he did prac- 
tically from end to end. Col. Inman thinks Villazur came next; but in 
fact nearly a dozen expeditions intervened. Fray Juan de Padilla, the 
first missionary and martyr in Kansas, with his Indian boys and Andres 
Docampo in 1542; Antonio de Espejo in 1583 ; Gaspar Castafio de Sosa 
in 1590-91 ; Juan de Ofiate in 1599; Zaldivar in 1618 ; Juan de Uribarri 
in 1706 (who traversed the Trail for 350 miles and return) ; Gov. An- 
tonio Valverde Cossio in 1719 (who made the same march and first re- 
corded the Pawnees)—all these, and other pioneers are entirely ig- 
nored. Col. Inman goes four years astray, even then ; for it was not in 
1716 but in 1720 that Don Pedro de Villazur, lieutenant-governor of New 
Mexico, marched 62 days along the Trail and was ambushed by the 
Pawnees and slain with his command. Col. Inman makes 1500 Spaniards 
victims of that massacre—in fact there were not so many in all New 
Mexico. Villazur’s party actually included 40 soldiers and 10 colonists, 
and no more. Seven escaped, 43 were slain. Among them was that 
romantic scoundrel “‘ Juan de Archibeque,”’ the Frenchman who assisted 
in the murder of the great La Salle, fled to New Mexico, reformed and 
became an honored citizen. 

By 1740 the French voyageurs from Canada and the Mississippi began 
to drift into the Southwest over the oon line of the Santa Fé Trail. 
Reference to this is contained in the old document reprinted last month ; 
and in fact Villazur’s ill-fated expedition was to see about this same 
French aggression. 

Col. Inman is as unfortunate in his use of Spanish words as in his 
versions of history. Indeed, most of his Spanish terms are butchered— 
—like ‘‘Nunez’”’ for Nufiez, ‘‘Penalosa’’ for Pefialosa, ‘‘ Estuffas’’ for 
Estufas, ‘‘Atajo’’ for hatajo, ‘‘ Salea’’ for Zalea, “‘ jornado”’ for jornada, 
“‘Savanero”’ for Sabanero, ‘‘Salezar’’ for Salazar, ‘‘La Canada’’ for 
La Cafiada, “‘arroya” for arroyo, “ Pifiole’’ for pinole, and so on. 
He is unhappily innocent of the truth about the founding of Santa 
Fé (which he also calls “‘ an Aztec city’’); and of most of the other 
matters which antedate his own experience with the trail. 

This is a great pity, for the more modern part of the book is really a 
valuable contribution to the raw material upon which historians work ; 
and Col. Inman is so honest and amiable a chronicler that one wishes 
his book had not one serious fault. Everyone interested in the winning 
of the West must have this volume, and leaving out everything for 
which the author has leaned on less sincere sources, it is as informative 
as interesting. 

There were plenty of trails in early America far longer in miles, six 
times as old and five times as rich incommerce. Even the two chief 
trails from Mexico to Santa Fé were more important in these particu- 
lars. But in the world’s history there has probably never been another 
highway so romantic and so tragic as the Santa Fé Trail ; and certainly 
no other so interesting to Americans of the United States. It was 
mother of our longer but less bloody “‘ Oregon Trail’’ and of the ro- 
mantic but unwritten ‘‘ Long Trail” of the cowboys from Texas to 
Montana. It lasted longer than either, had far more tragedies than 
both of them put together, and was beyond question our great typical 
overland route of the ante-railroad days. As such it has well deserved 
record ; and with all his faults, Col. Inman merits our warm gratitude 
for having saved tous so much of its story. In another generation the 
best equipped historian could not have embalmed so much of the real 


local color as this fair minded and unpretentious veteran has done. 
c. F. L. 
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The United States is the only nation in the world which hires a Con- 
gtess to mind everybody’s business but its own. 
A new school of moral philosophy is quietly rising in thisin- THE 





ventive country — though thus far rather shy of formulation. VIRTUE OF 


It cultivates the notion that morals are somehow made of arith- 
metic. Nothing is wrong if enough people do it. 


For the first time in the history of the Pacific Slope, there is AN 


at last an organized rally of Western writers to produce out ADVANCE 


here a magazine in the highest sense worthy of the West. 

Other periodicals have had their more or less regular contributors ; but 
never before has a Western magazine been able really to enlist—as 
stockholders and staff—a score of Western writers of reputation. The 
LAND OF SUNSHINE is proud and happy that the plan toward which it 
has worked single-hearted and almost single-handed for three years has 
at last succeeded. The magazine has already an honorable standing in 
court, and is financially upon its feet. It mever has been run for any- 
one’s ambitions, nor as an asylum for failures, but for the West it knows 
and loves and believes in. Its usefulness will be incomparably in- 
creased now that it counts in its official staff nearly every Western 
writer whose work is welcome in the greatest magazines, and whose 
books have won standing in the world of letters. A full announcement 
will be made in the April number. 


To read Mr. Will M. Tipton’s telling exposure of the great Rea- HONOR 
vis-Peralta land swindle, concluded in this number, one might To 
imagine that the author played no part in that sensational game. 

Even in describing the methods by which that marvelous fabric of fraud 
was finally tumbled about the arch-conspirator’s head, there is nothing 
in the story to show that Mr. Tipton was anything more than an intelli- 
gent looker-on, As a matter of fact, and with all due credit to the 
talented and strong men who conducted the case, the backbone of the 
prosecution was the modest “special agent’’ Will M. Tipton. He is an 


expert ‘‘as is’? an expert; and not one of the pretentious blockheads who 
often make the name a by-word, He is recognized by students as the 
foremost authority upon chirography, language and east procedure as 
these apply to the early Spanish land-grants and other documents of the 
Southwest; and as the best Spanish student in the West. It is doubtful 
if the stupendous swindle of Reavis could have been exploded and pun- 
ished, without expert proof of his forgeries ; and the Lion, who is in 


a position to know, is rather confident that not another man in the United 
States possesses the 


specific training of Mr. Tipton in the line which 
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made the re of Reavis conclusive. U. S. Attorney Reynolds 
wisely made Mr. Tipton his corner-stone ; and thereupon built the prose- 
cution which did him such credit in its conduct and its outeome. 

The U. S. Court of Private Land Claims has itself the most be- 
neficent institution the government ever gave the Southwest. It has been 
fearless, able and honest, as courts should be ; and it has cleared a wide 
swath in one of the most — and hopeless fields that any court ever 
dealt with. But amid all its fine achievements, its rescue, to the govern- 
ment, of twelve and a half million acres will rank as its greatest victory. 
In this sensational case—the most important land-case ever tried 
America, the largest fraud ever attempted upon any government — the 
quiet Mr. Tipton has the honor of having been the indispensable man. 


What is called “business” is frequently very poor patriot- 
ism ; but in severe truth, genuine patriotism is never bad busi- 
It is hard for a certain class of pone who deem them- 
selves shrewd, to see that inhumanity and rascality never pay, even 
commercially, It was not because they joyed in enslaving human beings 
that the Southern slave-holders held on ; but because they thought they 
could not afford to give up their property. Yet every sane man knows 
now that slavery was the greatest curse that ever befell the South — 
greater than the war it hel to provoke — more disastrous, in the long 
run, for the whites than for the blacks. It has cost the South many 
times over, and in many ways, what it would have cost her to free every 
negro forty a ago. The very social idea that work was only for 
negroes has first and last cost the South more than all her slaves were 
worth in 1861 ; and that is only one item. 

Let no man think the nation can go to slaving again and not pay for it 
— and certainly we shall not let the Hawaiians vote if we ‘‘annex’’ them, 
any more than they are allowed to vote now by their filibuster rulers. 
If we annex them we enslave them. And we should have to pay, in the 
end, rather more than the privilege of being thieves and oppressors is 
really worth. 


One of the pleasant things lately befallen in California is the 
election of Ina Coolbrith as librarian of the Mercantile Library 
Justice. of San Francisco. It is good both from the literary point of 
view and as a matter of justice. Miss Coolbrith has a quiet but assured 
position in letters. She is one of the Old Guard of California literature, 
a noble woman, and a trained librarian. The manner and motives of 
the ousting of her from the head of the Oakland Library were among 
the most discreditable and sneaking affairs in recent California history. 


There is a new industry in New Mexico — namely the collec- 
tion and merciful mutilation of the report of the governor of 
that long-suffering Territo: The truth is good enough about 
New Mexico ; and Gov. Otero should procure an introduction. Materi- 
ally and historically he wanders off, via boomer ecstacies, into wild ab- 
surdities ; while his rhetoric will hardly advance the cause of statehood. 
If he does not know that the “Aztec and Zuni Indians of New Mexico’’ 
(sic) knew nothing of gold, silver or any other metal, before the conquest; 
if he doesn’t know t there were no fruits in New Mexico till the 
Spaniards introduced them ; if he does not know that New Mexico was 
not ‘‘a land of milk and honey,” and that it is not ‘semi-tropical’’— 
why, he would better betake himself to the excellent public schools New 
Mexico has built up in the hands of wiser men. His report to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is full of these absurdities. But that is not why New 
Mexicans are hunting copies to cut leaves out of. It is because this man 
born a New Mexican adopts for his countrymen of like blood the classic 
term “greasers.’”’ After this it is no surprise to find him corroborating 
the report of Pueblo Agent Nordstrom. The Lion is sorry Captain 
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Nordstrom is dead ; for he was a gallant officer and no doubt an honest 
man. But better fortune never befell his wards. Structurally unable to 
understand Indians or the basic rights of man, he showed how much 
more unjust and dangerous a wrong-headed good man can be than any 
ordinary scoundrel. And not to his wards only, but to noble mission- 
aries who have done more for the Indians (and more unselfishly) than a 
regiment of agents will ever do. 


THE LAND OF SUNSHINE is not ‘‘the only magazine published THE 

west of the Rocky Mountains.” But it is the only magazine MATTER OF 
published in California which is not a laughing-stock to cul- “ ONLINESS.”? 
tured ry my It is the only magazine published in California which 

does not feel the need of fake advertising and childish falsehood. It is 

the only ne in California which is independent financially and 

otherwise. It is also the only magazine published anywhere which is 

devoted wholly to the West; the only one which is 7 as truly 


Western ; the only one with which any Western writers of high stand- 
ing are connected. 

The quenchless ignorance of the East breaks out inanew INA 
quarter every day. ‘Bulletin No. 6, U.S. Dep’t of Agricul- NEW 
ture,’’ pretends to tell what fruits thrive in various portions of SPOT. 


the United States. It is as remarkable a display of official ignorance and 
incompetency as was ever printed anywhere. According to this precious 
document there are no crabapples, gooseberries, sanphersiee or figs in 
California, and hardly any grapes. And so on for quantity. 


The late Prof. Wm. Libbey, of Princeton, whose record as ex- AGAIN 
plorer and as man will hardly be forgotten so long as the ‘“‘ En- THE 
chanted Mesa’’ shall commemorate his downfall, is already ad- CHARLATAN. 
vertising himself for a ‘‘scientific’ expedition to Hawaii—where of 
of course he promises to make great “‘discoveries,’”” The public will be 
interested to learn if Prof. Libbey can discover ahy traces of human oc- 
cupancy on the Sandwich Islands. In a December issue of Science, by 
the way, Mr. F. W. Hodge neatly and quietly convicts Prof. Libbey of 
pore = Fin discreditable as his ignorance ; and indeed tickets him un- 
mistakably as fit to adorn the right hand of the statue of Apollo. 


In another month, now — if all goes well— forty-five million ONE 
inhabitants of the United States will be able to open their win- USE FOR 
dows. Somewhere about April Fool’s Day, as a rule, Eastern LUNGS. 
houses may eeoy with fear and trembling) risk the first genuine ven- 
tilation they have had in three or four months. The December, ey ae 
February and March Fools need no special anniversary set aside for them 
like the fewer and lesser innocents of April Ist; for all days are dedi- 
cated to their observance. They breathe staled humanity night end day, 
well warmed over for a quarter of a year, and by spring are ready to see a 
joke on the man who tries to pick up a pocket-book with a string to it. 


The Over/and continues to advertise itself as “‘The Only Magazine 
Published West of the Rocky Mountains.”’ It is the Only Magazine 
| wilfully Published West of the Truth. 


Ever since the snow-storm of Hg wy BS which cost New England 
forty lives and ten million dollars, the lord Courant has been trying 
to stay its chattering teeth for long enough to resume its praises of the 
“perfect climate of Connecticut.” 


In view of various claims, it is a patriotic duty to remark that the 
Bureau of Ethnology has not ‘‘commissioned’’ any person to the Klon- 
dike, nor authorized any poneee to ‘‘represent” it there. At least no 
person from Southern California. 
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* $omE 3200 books were published in 
the United States in 1897, of which at 


ie, least 3000 had no business. Yet we are sorry 
for Cuba, which has nothing worse than a war— and 
war is an educator. 


How rare competent reviewing is in this country is best under- 
stood when one takes a ific volume whose quality is suscept- 
JUDICE. ible of proof, and mts na what the various critical journals 
do with it. Of course we have in the United States but two reviews of 
the first class, and not half a dozen of the second; with newspaper 
“criticisms” for a field. Inman’s Santa Fé Trail is a book of great 
merits and as great faults. Only two out of all our critical journals have 
given it reviews they can be at all proud of. The Critic guesses, indeed, 
that the history in it may not be quite safe ; but if the Cr#tic’s critic had 
known anything really about that phase of a book he had the confidence 
to review, he would have said something ag different. Eventhe Diai, 
best of the exclusively literary papers, falls into the same pit, and actu- 
ally praises Col. Inman’s ridiculous introduction to his very honorable 
book. The Nation, beyond question the dean of American reviews, has 
a really expert criticism of this book which deserves nothing less, but 
justly remarks that it ins ‘‘ with some of the wildest statements we 
ve ever heard concern the early Spanish explorers.” The Book- 
Buyer also has a discriminating critique, a what is very good in 
Col. Inman’s book, condemning what is very bad. 

Now, about matters of taste there is no disputing. Critics may like a 
man’s style, and critics may not. But about matters of fact there is less 
latitude. We should not value a critic who believed that Columbus was 
one of the Pilgrim Fathers. Why should we value one whose ignorance 
of other history is parallel if more common? And why isn’t it time to 
insist upon competent criticism as well as competent authorship? 


“ DOWN These nine “‘ Stories of Southern and Western Character,”’ by 
our aay Deion Judah, are a little hard to define. They have 
way.” considerable swing, but nearly all fail in the climax, and not 
one seems fully satisfactory. They have feeling, but little proportion ; 
and each leaves one with a foot in the air and not quite certain where to 

set itdown. Way & Williams, Chicago. $1.25. 


BY A Lillian Hinman Shuey, a California writer of considerable 
COA8T _ gift, whom this magazine has been glad to count among 
WRITER. ts contributors, has now published a more ambitious work — 

Don Luis’s Wife; a Romance of the West Indies. Written with consid- 

erable delicacy of touch, and with evident sincerity, printed in exquisite 

taste by a house noted for the mechanical beauty of its work, Don 

Luis’s Wife is a slender, but not unpleasant, addition to the literary out- 

put of the Coast. Too long for a sketch, too slight for a novel, the ten- 

uous thread of story is by no means ill-spun. The romance is much 

more romance than it is West Indies; and one does not wonder that the 
unadaptable bride got into trouble among people whom neither she nor 
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the author at all comprehended. The Spanish of the book is far from 
correct ; even some of the p r names being absolute! 4 ys 
Despite these lapses in local color, however, Mrs. Shuey’s book pleas- 
ant reading for an idle hour. Lamson, Wolffe & Co., Boston. $1.50. 


It is a pity that Zhe Open Court (Chicago) isso readily im- AN 
posed upon with regard to Western topics. In the October is- EASY 
sue it prints the most ignorant and mendacious article on ‘‘ The VICTIM. 
Mission Ruins of California” that we have ever seen —and that is sayin 
much, This shameful distortion of history and of manhood is prin 
in a magazine “devoted to the Science of Religion, the Religion of 
Science” and other impressive things. The plain and proved historic 
truth would have been more religious and more scientific. 


A man who seems to have knocked about the world in un- HOW 
usual ways, and to have learned in the process several things TO BE 
worth while, is Horace Fletcher; and he makes a stimulating HAPPY. 
book of his 1— Happiness ‘‘as found in Forethought minus Fear- 
thought.’”’ The formulation of such a creed is not easy ; and the suspi- 
cion of “Christian Science ’’ or some other folly is apt to scare le 
off. But Mr. Fletcher’s book is a sensible one in most of its holdings ; 
and if half the people would realize half his message, this would be a 
very good world for them and for the rest of us, . &. Stone & Co., 
Chicago. $1. 

Even the hardened reviewer is sorry when inspection of a THE 
large and handsome book proves the contents unworthy of the OLD 
dress. Zhe Golden Crocodile, by F. Mortimer Trimmer, is too, STORY 
too British for Colorado. A wholly inane story, by someone as green 
to the country as to rhetoric; told in the most slovenly and dense En- 
glish ; with a plot and style alike bad—the volume has one distinction. 
Its punctuation is probably the most appalling ever printed by a good 
American publishing house. Roberts Bros., Boston. $1.50. 


A prominent English mathematician, Rev. Chas. L. Dodg- THE 
son, is dead ; and very few people knowor care. But with him IRONY OF 
died “‘ Lewis Carroll ;”” and everybody cares. The life-work of FATE. 
a serious man — where is its monument? But his shamefaced play, the 
“nonsense’’ he rather feared to own — that gave him a fireside corner in 
every heart. Alice in Wonderland has never been matched ; and very 
likely never will be. 


Frederick M. De Witt has issued a convenient “illustrated NOTES. 
and descriptive souvenir and Guide to San Francisco.’’ San 
Francisco. Paper, 50 cents. 


A pretty Mission souvenir is Mrs. J. Torrey Connor’s /n the Footsteps 
of the Franciscans. Los Angeles. 


Rand, McNally & Co. have issued /n the Shadow of the Pyramids, by 
Richard Henry Savage, in their Rialto Series. Col. Savage shows no 
signs of repentance or of dullness. Chicago. Paper, 50 cents. 

Maurus Jokai’s Zhere Js No Devil is printed in the ‘‘ Oriental Li- 
brary’’ of Rand, McNally & Co. Paper, 25 cents. 

An artistic souvenir of the Southern California Missions has been is- 
sued for Fannie E. Duvall, in large. brochure. The cover is of yucca 
fibre, and fourteen effective pen and ink sketches by Miss Duvall, 
printed on heavy deckle-edged paper, make the inside equally attract- 
tive. Lang-Bireley Co., Los Angeles. 

J. C. Lawrence Clark has printed an interesting brochure, Zom Moore 
in Bermuda. The scenes a associated with the poet during his 
short time in “the inchaun isle,” are pleasantly pictured and de- 


scribed. Theauthor. Lancaster, Mass. 
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But the Club has a great many other, and equally important, works to attend to; and 
trusts that the money for these public spirited undertakings will continue to be forth- 
coming. There is still much to be done at San Fernando; and even at Capistrano 
many minor buildings need safeguarding. 

Members have been very slow in renewing their membership ; and only a small pro- 
portion have thus far sent in their dues for 1898. 

Everyone who cares enough for the preservation of the most important ruins in the 
United States to contribute ome dollar a year is welcome to membership ; and larger 
contributions are earnestly desired. 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Previously acknowledged, $3,055.31. 

Rev. G. D. Heldmann, St. Paul’s Church, Chicago, $o. 

$x each—Mrs. Carrie Waddilove, Mrs. Alfred Solano, Mrs. Percy Hoyle, Master Percy 
Campbell Hoyle, Miss Innocenta Wolfskill, Miss Elena Wolfskill, Mrs. M. J. Schallert, 
Master Edwin Francis Schallert, all of Los Angeles ; Mrs. Otelia Flood, San Francisco ; 
Robert Steere, Los Angeles. 
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Women’s Clubs in California, Arizona and New Mexico are invited to correspond with the editor of this 


department, Mas, Wri. Loan Moons, 1416 Laguna St., Santa Barbara, Cal. ip Ps 1 

The Womans’ Parliament, to be held at Redlands the last A FEAST v8 
week in April, promises a yo of unusual interest. OF dete a | 
“The Status of Women in California,’’ will be presented REASON. eee © 
by a prominent sang J lawyer. A paper entitled ‘‘ Law versus Justice,” a ee i 
will be read by Mrs. Lu Wheat, of Angeles. ‘‘The Scarlet Letter i : 


for Both,” is a subject to be presented by Mrs. Judge Stearns, of Pacific 
Beach ; followed talks upon work with the unfortunate, by rep- 
resentatives from the W. C. T. U., and the Salvation Army. Mrs. Dr. 
Shaw will read a paper upon ‘‘Plato’s Republic.” A pa by Mrs. 
Willis Lord Moore will introduce a discussion of the benefits of federa- 
tion. Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, ‘‘the Mother of Clubs,”’ will talk of 
**the oldest club.’’ ‘‘Mental and Physical Training of Girls,’’ is the 
interesting theme of a discourse by Dr. Black, of Pasadena. ‘‘ Kinder- 

artens,”” by Miss Suddith, of Colton ; “Reforms in Funerals,” by Dr. 
Reed, of Pasadena ; ‘‘Reforms in Mourning,” by Mrs. Langworthy, of 
San Diego, are other subjects to be presented for discussion. The poem 
of the occasion will be by Mrs, Eliza A. Otis. 


Communications from the secretary of the General Federa- FEATURES 
tion of Women’s Clubs gi — of a p for the OF THE 
coming Biennial meeting, at Denver, in June, which no club BIENNIAL. 
woman can afford to miss. Low rates will be given by railroads and 
hotels; while the local entertainment will include an excursion “‘ around ‘ 
the loop,” with lunch at a mining camp; a trolley ride through the “31g i 
handsomest part of the city ; a sunset ride to Elitch’s Gardens, and a ei { 

on the North Side Women’s Club. Kindergarten, kitchen re Fh 

ge , an ysical culture exhibits from the city schools will be —— ae , 

oP of the educational department. Twelve pulpits 1 be ‘ ce ay 
occupied on Sunday morning by visiting delegates. eetings will 8) 
be held in the Broadway theater. The program will include papers and eee 
addresses by some of the most talented women of the country, and open vat 
discussion of all themes in which women are most directly interested. aoe 8 
One session will be devoted to the industrial problem as it affects women ‘ ci 
and children. 

The governor of Colorado, and the mayor of Denver, will deliver ad- re eh 
dresses of welcome, for the General Federation will be the guest of the 
State, as well as of the city. 
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The Cottage Hospital of Santa Barbara, which is widely SANTA BARBARA P i 
known among physicians as an operating institution, was HOSPITAL its ; 
founded and is maintained by an organization of Santa Bar- SOCIETY. UN RE 
bara’s leading women. bone 

At the recent annual meeting, Mrs. Ashley, forten P agen the president, oR 
resigned the position which was becoming arduous, she said, toa woman re: 
over eighty years of age. The society testified a jation of her ay * i 
labors and ability by unanimously electing her president emeriius—a : 
life position, exempt from duty. 
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Over ten thousand dollars has been anes by the Hospital Society 
during the past year, and several hundred patients have been treated. 
Mrs. Doremus was elected president, Mrs. Hardacre secretary, for the 
coming year. 


The late Dr. Adrian Ebell, scientist and lecturer, was born in 
Calcutta, of German parents, and educated in America. He 
EBELL. noted that the majority of women studied and read on — 
cial lines, and that the sciences were more or less neglected by them. 
As there could not be a full development of their mental faculties under 
such conditions, he devoted himself to lecturing in female seminaries, 
upon science, and later organized a broad plan of study, with head- 
quarters in Berlin. Chapters tributary thereto were to be established in 
every part of the world. - One of the first of these was in Oakland, Cal., 
and was named ‘‘The Oakland Chapter of the International Academy 
of Art and Science of Berlin.’’ The first section of this chapter was 
formed for the study of biology. 

On the yorege from New York to Hamburg Dr. Ebell was taken ill 
and died in sight of the latter city. In memory and appreciation of his 
worth the Oakland Chapter changed its name to ‘‘The Ebell Society.’ 
Several of these societies are now in existence, and are doing good work 
by means of sections, and are accomplishing for women what the system 
of university extension has done in other countries for men, with the 
special advantage that the women manage their affairs entirely by them- 


selves. 

The Ebell Society of Los Angeles was organized October 27, 1894, a 
constitution being adopted and completed some ten days later. Start- 
ing in a quiet way with sixty-four charter members the society has grown 
to a y of one hundred and seventy-five, a majority being active 
workers. The idea of forming this originated with a few ladies, who, 
with the first president, Mrs. H. W. R. Strong of Whittier, labored 
continuously to bring the society to its present state of activity and 
usefulness. Through the kindness of the new president, Mrs. C. P. 
Baker of Pasadena, the society has procured a handsome and suitable 
home of its own at 724 S. Broadway, in which the business and social 
meetings, and the work of the different sections are carried on. The 
building is in the form of a Greek temple. Supplied with an ample au- 
ditorium and convenient committee rooms, the club house of the Ebell 
is an ideal one. 

The following sections are comprised in the club: Tourist, current 
events, conversation, music, original composition, law study, physical 
culture, literature, art, French, science. New sections can be formed at 
any time for other studies by the board of directors. 

The Ebell of Los Angeles is incorporated, and is a member of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. The society is organized upon 
broad and liberal lines, and its influence is far-reaching. Not limited in 
membership, save in such a way as shall conduce to earnest work in all 
departments, the Ebell furnishes an example of the best elements of 
the club life of today. 

There seems to be a prevalent impression that clubs and state 
federations must have beeu organized for some time before they 
become eligible to membership in the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. is is a mistake. Properly constituted they are at 
ae. Or eee to such ae prvewirre — new sa ae pee am —_ be greatly 
aii the s st and courses of stu ut forth the 
General vetsentien. a os 4 
iad ewe Scammon of Kansas City, elected to the presidency of the 
Missouri Federation, at its recent annual meeting, has doubtless done 
more for the advancement of club life in the middle west than any other 
one woman, Mrs. Scammon is also president of the Athenzeum, Kansas 
City’s most influential club. 
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LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 


BY A. J. COOK, M. &. 


OUTHERN California has surpassing charm in scenery, climate, 
productiveness and population. Our climate and scenery have 
spoken for themselves. No people excel in intelligence and re- 
finement the folk of the San Gabriel Valley and thence on to 

Redlands and Riverside. I have lectured to large audiences in fourteen 
States of the Union, and nowhere to more responsive and appreciative 
ones than those of Southern California. Even the Western Reserve of 
Ohio can not surpass Southern California in the culture of its people. 
In agricultural resourccs and variety and excellence of fruits, Southern 
California stands at the head. 

Los Angeles county ranks all others. Ocean and mountains meet in 
her confines. Her climate is as soft as that of Italy. 

The soil of Los Angeles county, which is typical of all the rich val- 
leys of Southern California, is made up largely of decomposed granite 
and felspar, and thus we have the warm, rich, productive granite gravel, 
and the strong inexhaustible red clay or adobe soil. These soils, like 
all soils of arid climes, have been unleeched, and so are astonishingly 
rich in all important soil elements—potash, phosphoric acid and nitro- 
gen. They are most deficient in humus and nitrogen, which from our 
warmth and sunshine are most easily and cheaply supplied. Again our 
soil is a deep alluvium, and so is finely pulverized and rich away down, 
far below the reach of plow or cultivator, and thus the deep roots will 
for ages be bringing up the rich elements of plant growth. The follow- 
ing is a reccnt analysis of our soils made at the University of California: 





Granite 
. Red Clay.| Red Clay, Red Clay, 

ELEMENTS. = 12 oo pete asin. weak 
Potash .. SS ae -93 8 | 4115 1.06 
seared Il 130 CO ae 12 
Available Phosphoric “Acid... Dineen .03 0 02 03 
Humus ........ ey oS ae 62 ‘3 pane . 
Nitrogen in $00 Of Humus.............-ssssessse 11.15 10.50 10.41 
Nitrogen in 100 of Soil. .............. cciadaphiyinatinrain 07 06 10 





This table is big with significance. It shows that our soils are very 
rich in potash and available phosphoric acid. It shows that they are 
fertile to the surprising depth of 48 inches. It shows that by the prac- 
tice of green-manuring with the use of legumes, we may supply the 
needed nitrogen, and at the same time liberate the combined phos- 
phoric acid. As Dr. Hilgard truly says, such soils will bear long crop- 
ping with no application of potash or phosphoric acid, and this is the 
more true if peas, vetches or lupines are grown and plowed under—a 
practice which, under the influence of club and institute, is becoming 
very common. 

Pomology must ever lead all other departments of agriculture in Los 
Angeles county and in all Southern California. The latest estimates 
give to this county 750,000 bearing fruit trees, and 2,000,000 not in bear- 
ing. Wecan grow fruits as can no other section of the United States. 
Oranges, lemons, tomatoes, olives, apricots, prunes, peaches, pears, 
plums, nectarines, quinces, loquats, pomegranates, figs, persimmons, 
walnuts, almonds, grapes, mulberries, blackberries, raspberries, straw- 
berries and guavas grow in profusion and of unsurpassed excellence ; 
while in favored localities cherries and apples are grown with profit. 
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Of all the fruits of the United States, only the humble little currant 
fails to thrive in this wonderful climate and soil. 

Ot all these fruits the orange stands first in the magnitude of the 
groves and in profit. Of the 10,000 carloads sold and to be marketed 
this year Los Angeles county furnishes her due proportion. Of the 
30,000 acres set to oranges in Southern California, more than one-fourth 
are in Los Angeles county. Yet none, or very few of the orchards are 
in full bearing, while fully one-half are not yet bearing at all. Other 
hundreds of acres, yet unimproved, are just as fertile and only lack 
water to bear the orange to perfection. Such unirrigated lands sell from 
$25 to $100 dollars per acre, while with ample water for complete irri- 
gation they would readily sell for $200 or $300. The unequaled average 
of intelligence among our pomologists will develop more water and 
better conserve what we now have. Lust year pumps run by electricity 
in our county drew from wells a great flood of water, at a saving of 
50 per cent on previous expense with gasoline engines. With the elec- 
tric power plants of the San Gabriel, Santa Ana, Mill Creek, etc., in 
full operation, who shall say what the capucity of our water supply 
may be? 

The same intelligence that selects so wisely, plants and tills so admir- 
ably, and gathers so skillfully, has also outgrown the envy and sus- 
picion so common in rural localities, and thus the ‘‘ Exchange ’’ has 
been organized and manned, and our fruits are better grown, better 
packed, and, when the Exchange is perfected, the markets will be so 
fully exploited in advance, that double the product will find ready and 
ample markets in the East and in Europe. 
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California oranges, when ripe, are unsurpassed in sweetness and 
flavor. We alone grow the matchless ‘‘ navel’’ in its perfection. Al- 
ready our oranges have captured the admiration and the markets of the 
East and Europe. If this is true in the bud of our industry, what may 
we hope when it is in full fruitage? Too early and incautious market- 
ing has injured our markets in some slight degree, but with a little 
more experience, and with the ‘‘Exchange’’ broadened out as its 
merits deserve, this needless obstacle will be brushed aside. 

The value of a good orange grove properly cared for is very great. 
Annual incomes of from $200 to $500 per acre are not isolated examples. 
I give a veritable case of an orchard five miles northwest of Claremont, 
owned by Mr. M. L. Sparks, which is exceptional only in that its man- 
agement is most wise and painstaking. The ten acres were planted in 
1890. First cropin 1892 sold for $80; that of 1893 for $635; 1894, $2780; 
1895, $2843, though an offer was made the day after the sale of $3600; 
1896, $4000 ; 1897, $5300. 

The lemon, with one-fifth the output of the orange, though at present 


L. A. Eng. Co. PICKING BARTLETT PEARS. Photo. by Maude 
South Los Angeles. 

less profitable and more tender to frost, is yet a close second. It gives 
fruit every month of the year, and with completion of the Nicaragua 
canal there is a wondrous future for the lemon in California, for no 
country can compete with us in its production, when we have favorable 
freight rates. Said a leading lemon grower to me within a week, “‘Were 
I sure the Nicaragua canal would be completed by this administration, 
I would set 400 acres of lemons at once.”’ 

Los Angeles leads in the olive. Our pickles and oil are very superior. 
The first gives a fine profit ; the second will, as soon as our people de- 
mand that things be sold under their own names, not cotton-seed oil for 
** pure olive oil.’’ I have known of a profit of $200 per acre in olives. 
The complaint of shy bearing will cease when the olive is cultivated, 
pruned and freed from insects as are other orchard trees. The olive 
must be cross-pollenated. People are learning this and planting mixed 
varieties, and thus another bar to full fruitage is being removed. 

All our deciduous fruits grow with certainty, produce prolifically, and 
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bear fruit that ranks with the best of any country. Our dried fruit pos- 
sesses the highest merit. Our apricots, prumes and blackberries are of 
surprising excellence, while strawberries yield enormously in the season, 
and give fruit every month in the year. Walnuts do exceptionally well 
on the rich, damp soils of Rivera, Downey, etc., and almonds are very 
fine and profitable in the Antelope Valley. The only hindrance to a 
marvelous success with all of these is the market. With the comple- 
tion of the canal, and the organization of the deciduous fruit exchanges 
in all sections, soon to be realized, the deciduous fruit growers will be 
away to the front. 

Through the influence of institute and club, and the superior enter- 
prise and intelligence of our orchardists, insects are fought as never be- 
fore. Orchards black and foul with scale are now the exception. We 
are learning that it pays enormously to fight these pests ; that their ex- 
termination is inexpensive, easy, sure. 

Los Angeles county has rare advantages for growing vegetables. 
Chino and Los Alamitos are close on our borders, and we have hun- 





DRYING APRICOTS AND PRUNES, AZUSA. 


dreds of acres that will grow sugar beets and all other vegetables in the 
same marvelous luxuriance and of the same excellence of quality. 
Westminster, which annually sends its hundreds of carloads of celery 
of highest grade into the markets of the East, is no more adapted to 
celery production than are our own moist lands about Compton and 
Clearwater. Two crops every year of potatoes and corn are possible. 
The immense production of corn, and alalfa which gives from four to 
seven tremendous crops a year, make this the banner dairy country of 
the world. The silo is already on duty, and the number of first-class 
creameries and cheese factories and the excellence of their product, has 
already given us deserved fame. The Antelope Valley, and many other 
lesser valleys, are remarkable for their grain productior. Only the 
wondrously rich soils of Southern California could stand such repeated 
cropping with the exhausting cereals and find profitable returns. It is 
unfortunate that they are called upon to do it. We may hope and ex- 
pect that soon other crops will be found to share attention with the 
cereals, and thus permit a rotation of crops, and a less exhaustive drain 
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upon our responsive soils. Our best enterprise should seek diligently 

for means to diversify the industry of our grain-growing sections. 
Bee-keeping in Southern California is far more profitable than in any 

other section of the world. Single apiaries produce from 30 to 50 tons 


C M Davis Eng. Co. just POTATOES. Photo. by Maude 


of the most excellenthoney. A single county in Southern California is 
reported to have shipped 75 carloads of honey in 1897. Single colonies 
of bees make from 200 to 500 pounds, in the best seasons, and that in 
apiaries with hundreds of colonies—a record which bee-people of other 
sections can hardly credit. Men take bees on shares, giving one-half 
the product, and secure $1500 from the season's labor from February to 
June or July—as did Mr. C. A. Hatch of Pasadena last year, his first season 
in the State. Mr. Taylor offered his whole plant last year for $1000 and 
cleared $1500 in the short season. But bees have a further use which 
all our best informed orchardists are coming to understand. They pol- 
lenate the fruit, and thus it is that our orchards are so enormously pro- 
ductive. Mixed varieties and numerous bees at time of bloom should 
be the motto of all fruit-growers that produce seed-bearing fruit. 


Pomona College, Claremont. Cal 


Mausard-Collier Eng. Co Photo. by Best 
HARVESTING A THOUSAND-ACRE GRAIN FIELD. 
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AN INEXHAUSTIBLE POWER.” | 
» is the belief of many that the end of the world will not come until . 


at 
. 


man has mastered all the forces of the material universe and made 
them his servitors in working out the grand destiny of the race. 
Notwithstanding this belief, which has been emphasized by the develop- ‘i 
ments of the last half century, great discoveries and all material ad- 
vances in the realm of natural science have met with adverse criticism " 
from the masses. When Franklin summoned the lightning from the 
storm-cloud, and made it his embassador, the world laughed at him as 
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an impractical theorist, while a storm of derision greeted Fulton’s first (a 

effort to propel a boat by the application of steam. When first invented, a 
the telegraph was ridiculed as of no practical utility. It is interesting oe 
to note a statement contained in a recent article by Elihu Thompson in eed Bp 


the Forum, wherein reviewing the electrical advancement made in the hele | 
last ten years, he says that: ‘“‘at a convention of street-railway men he I 
held as recently as 1887 a discussion as to electric traction, as ap- aol § | 
plied to horse railways, was vigorously criticised as a waste of time, i | 


which it was urged might have been better applied to practical subjects, 4p) 14 : 
instead of to such a fanciful or theoretical one. In fact, the contention ae 
was, that the care and feed of horses should take precedence over such eis § i 


an unimportant subject as electricity, considered as a motive power of a 
car system. Yet in less than five years from that time the horse ques- 
tion had everywher2 become an obsolete one. A convention of the See Bi) 
same association in the present year assumed in their papers and discus- i 4 
sions the universal application of electricity to street car propulsion.’’ 
It seems that in this far-off corner of the world Parvin Wright, oie H 
engineer, has accomplished the greatest and most far-reaching mechani- | 
cal achievement of the age, and that this sweeping statement is but the 
public announcement of a solid, demonstrated fact. The problem of 
successfully changing the irregular and intermittent, but eternal, force 
of the ocean waves into constant, steady, mechanical energy, available 
for any commercial purpose, appears to have been solved by this 
man with a wave motor, which is a simple, effective, automatic trans- 
former, regulator, and utilizer of this great power. So simple is his i 8 
contrivance that the wonder is not that he has discovered it, but that it 4 : 
had not been discovered long before. ‘ Fh x, 
Old Neptune has from the foundation of the world been heaving his q 
great breast from three to five times a minute, his chest expansion vary- oie ei 
ing from a two foot ground swell ina so-called dead calm, toa twenty- wea et 
foot raging billow in the storm. Yet up to date these waves have { 
served no other purpose than to create sea-sickness, to minister to men’s N ; 
love for the sublime and majestic, and to inspire poets. a 
At the invitation of the inventor and his associate K. W. Midowicz, ie & i 
who has by his money, time, and energy, brought this undertaking to | ae 
an issue, the writer recently visited Potencia Beach, about fifteen miles ; 
from the city of Los Angeles, where the first Wright Wave Motor plant 
is being installed. There a substantial metallic wharf structure has rh So 
been built out to a point in the ocean where the best wave movement Mi 
exists, and at its end is installed the wave motor, now operated by three a q 
11,000-pound floats, and working under a pressure of over two hun- : o 
dred pounds to the square inch, and operating a dynamo with the ae | 
steadiness of a well regulated steam engine. The floats are so shaped Pi eh 
as to afford the least resistance to the incoming waves, and yet so as tel 
largely to utilize not only the actual rise and fall of the waves, but also 
to take advantage of the momentum and incoming lifting force of the 
wave as it passes under the inverted inclined plane front surface of the P 
float. Every time one of the 11,000 pound floats moves three feet (in a : 
minute) it develops one horse-power ; and as the piston travel ranges 
from twelve to twenty feet per minute it is easy to see that four horse- 
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WRIGHT WAVE MOTOR IN OPERATION AT POTENCIA, CAL., NEAR REDONDO, ON SANTA FE RY 


power and 
over per float 
can readily be 
developed. 
The move- 
ment of the 
waves raises 
and lowers 
these floats, 
and in doing 
so pumps 
fresh water 
from a reser- 
voir into the 
pump cylin- 
ders and forces 
it into the 
storage pres- 
sure tank, 
where by 
compressing 
the air con- 
tained in the 
tank the water 
becomes sub- 
jected to a 
very heavy 
pressure; 
under which 
pressure it is 
driven out of 
the tank 
through a 
nozzle with 
terrific force 
upon the 
buckets of a 
Pelton water 
wheel, which 
it drives at a 
high speed, 
and to which 
is attached a 
dynamo or 
other ma- 
chinery _in- 
tended to be 
operated. 
From the 
Pelton wheel 
the water 
drops back 
into the res- 
ervoir from 
which it was 
originally 
pumped ; and 
the same 
water is thus 
pumped over 
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and over again without waste, and requiring no new water supply. 
The pressure tank feature of the invention serves to drive a water wheel 
by water with the same effect obtained by a water power under a high 
gravity head, but it reverses the old maxim that ‘‘ The mill will never 
grind with the water that has passed,’’ for that same water is again put 
under pressure and used as an endless chain to compel continuous 
revolutions of the water wheel, and hence continuous, steady power for 
po generation of electricity. At man’s beck Neptune forges the bolt 
of Jove. 

But not only does the pressure tank serve to put the water pumped 
under heavy pressure proper to drive the water wheel, but it stores and 
equalizes the power from wave to wave, and in addition furnishes an 
absolutely reliable automatic means of regulating the power created, so 
that during periods of excessive wave movement, as in storms, no more 
than a given amount of power can be created, for this mechanism dur- 
ing times of danger practically furls its own sails, as it were. This is 
done by the accumulated pressure in the pressure tank exerting itself 
upon the pump pistons, so as to offset the weight of the floats tending 
to draw such pistons down. 











Side view of Power House and section of Wave Motor, showing two floats 


In the working wave motor plant at Potencia Beach the following is 
the method of construction and installation : 

A wharf running at right angles to the beach has been constructed, 
running out to a point where the best average wave movement is ob- 
tainable, from which point a wharf with metallic piling is to be con- 
structed, running parallel to the beach and following along the line of 
the best average wave movement. Each of the piles will be of iron 
beams and will serve as a guide for the float ; and attached to the wharf, 
side by side, and facing the ocean, and three or more deep, the motor 
floats will be installed. To this wharf will be attached merely the 
motor floats and the pumping mechanism; one hundred or more 
pumps and floats will be connected by supply and suction pipes with 
one pressure or storage tank, which, with the water wheel, will be lo- 
cated and installed upon the high bluff on the beach in the power house, 
where the entire electricity-generating plant will be located. Thus the 
reciprocating action of a great number of floats, distributed over a large 
area of ocean frontage, and pumping into one storage tank, will, of 
itself, largely equalize the power delivered to the pressure tank. 
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One of the greatest objections heretofore urged against the practica- 
bility of wave motors is, that they cannot be built so as to withstand 
the storms. The experience of the Wright Motor at Potencia Beach 
during the heavy storm that occurred in December last, which did much 
damage along the Coast, wrecking a vessel at Redondo, answers this ob- 
jection in so far as this motor is concerned. 

The motor plant was in actual operation during all this storm. The 
great billows rolled up and rushed against the motor floats, enveloping 
them in a cloud of boiling foam ; still they did steady work, with no 
injury to any portion of the structure; the mechanism on the top of 
the motor wharf, developing the power, worked on as steadily as a 
steam plant, generating electric lights and maintaining a constant pres- 
sure of about two hundred and fifty pounds to the square inch. The 
wharf is so constructed, and the float so shaped, as to offer very little 
resistance to the incoming waves, and the automatic self-lifting feature 
of the floats, when working under a heavy pressure during storm periods, 
affords an additional safeguard against this danger. The motor has re- 
cently been subjected to a twenty days’ test, to demonstrate its efficiency 
and economy as a prerequisite to the installing of a large plant that will 
develop several thousand horse power, with a view of supplying elec- 
tric power and light to Los Angeles. This test has been so successful 
that a local power company has been organized and has obtained the 
exclusive right from the Wright Wave Motor Company, which controls 
the United States patents covering this invention, to operate the motor 
along the Coast of Los Angeles county, binding itself to supply the ex- 
isting demand for power within the county, and to pay an annual 
royalty of five dollars per horse power for all the power developed by 
the motor. 

Engineers who have figured upon the cost of installing and maintain- 
ing a working Wright Wave Motor plant estimate that the power from 
the waves developed by this motor will cost, including electrical trans- 
mission, about one-half as much as steam power on this Coast. Appli- 
cations for patents upon the motor have been made in all foreign 
countries, and the Mexican territory has just been disposed of on a 
very satisfactory basis to a distinguished engineer from Mexico. 

The transmission of electric power from twenty-five to fifty miles with 
but slight loss is now common in this country and abroad. This gives 
to the Wright Wave Motor as a market for its power the great cities 
of the world lying within these distances of the sea coast, consuming 
as they do many millions of horse power annually. 

If this invention shall prove to be —as its owners fully believe, and 
as experiments thus far seem to indicate — a completely successful and 
practical wave motor, then it will certainly make such a revolution in 
the industrial world as the century has hardly seen. If the ocean can 
really be ‘‘ broken to harness,’’ that will largely do away with all our 
present systems of generating power, the wave motor will be the 
“biggest thing on earth’’ as an industrial factor—and as an in- 
vestment. 
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